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History of Gen. John Adair, Collectcr of Customs for vr 
(By Hannah Adal 
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One hundred years 20, 0nnpne third day of April, 199, shortly 


befcre sunset, when, if ever, the waters are quiet, a small vessel sailed 
into the Columbia river. It was flcod tide ss she crossed the bar under 


full sail without benefit of pilot. Tacking before the wind, with 
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ienced seamanship, her captein was carefully avoiding all the shoals and 
sandbars,. 

The sun giiitered on her weatherbeaten sails as she worked her 
way between the frowning headlands, for in these days it tock seversl hours 
to come in from this bar, whose shoals were ever shifting, end the evening 
breeze was light. 

No doubt the few inhabitants of the small settlement on the 
southern shore cf the river had already sighted her and were anxiously 

i watching her arproach. The seafering men knew by the"cut of her jib" 


a Ske rust be the long- poverdus rome: and when they recognized the 
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When in August, 188, the Congress passed the Territorial Act and auth- 
orized the commission of a Federal officer as Collector-General of Customs 
for the Pacific Coast, the first need was to find the proper person for such 
@ position. He must be a man of authority, a man with initiative who covld 
deal diplomatically with the governors of British Columbia and other foreign 
representatives, and at the same time maintain friendly relations with the 
state officials, ermy and navy commanders and the settlers, and yet a man 
simple and Eee rorne rd enough to win the confidence of the Indians. 

The first requirement in reality must be integrity as he would have 
to be entrusted with immense sums of incney, gold vieces and silver, and even 
gold dust by the pound and ounce, answerable only to the United States Treas = 
ury back in Weshington, 3000 miles away in space and six months in time. 

John Adair of Kentucky whom President Polk selected for this ofr ice 
had a many-sided preparation for his task. His father, General John Adair, 
volunteer soldier in the Revolution, Indian fighter, General of the Kentucky 
Militia in the battle of New Orleans in 1815, Governor of Kentucky and later 
United States Senator and Congressman for Kentucky, had seen to the education 
and training cf his son for positions of resvonsibility i the life of those 
times. The young ieee Adair had spent many winters in Washington, in the 
halls of Congress listening ee affairs of the day during his father's 
_ terms in Congress. He was a tall, well-built man ove? six feet, of command - 


= ing vresence, fair and above all, clean-sheven, something the Indians always 
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It had been thirty-five years since the slaughter of the Tonquin's 
crew but only three years since the “Whitman messeacre. By the rays of 
the western sun, the Indians saw a tall man whe bore himself unafraid 
yet ene who smiled and waved a friendly greeting. From that moment they 
loved him and there was then laid the firm foundation on which dealings 
were conducted with these tribes through all the later years with never 
an outbresk of violence. They called him the "Boston Tyee" the highest 


ne 


compliment they could ney. This was hard for a Kentuckian to teke, but 
he understood thet they meant well. 

The next morning the leading chase) of the town came out in skiffs 
to welcome the passengers. A narrow ene walk had been hastily laid over 


the stones on the beach so they might walk eshore from the smell boats. 


Mr. Terry McKeen was first aboard, acting in his official capacity as a 


member of the Oregon Territorial legislature. Old Judge Flliott also 
did honor attired in high silk hat, afternocn coat and cane. When Me 
Adair saw that costume she felt that vnerhaps after all they had not Left 


all the amenities of life Seek On that first morning Mrs. Adair re 


boarding house. 


fireplace. — e mbel> consisted ce selt selnon and mashed 0 
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